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“Be roar’d, he beat his breast, he tore se “ WHEN SEEN MAKE A NOTE OF.” 3 0/- OVERCOATS. 
ame have no such most outrageous motions, Zone Thoroughly substantial and fashionable garments 
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ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. 


RICHARDSON, ROEBUCK, & Co. Super Black wri 4 guiness. wang, rececad Libris. 
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ravage %0 Fixe Majesty est anesioenents dated s UCED IN PRICE. 


March 15t 
OFFER THE FINEST BLACK TEA AT HEWITT’S mo 
3/6 per Ib. Busines Suits; guiness, tind EXCELLENCE IN QUALITY MAINTAINED. 
GOOD USEFUL TEA AT _ 3 ineas, PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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l, MARKET PLACE, MANCHESTER.| HEWITT’S ABRAHAM BURROWS, 
CHIEF AGENT. 
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Every Saturday, price One é Henagh 


yas SPHINX : «a Journal of Criti¢ism 
and Iumour. 


wiirded by post to all parts of the United Kitigdom. It 


Occasional Articles of Publfe Wen, Popilay Preddhers, 
and Religious Moveméntd; and Cotiiéats off Sotiéty 
and Passing Events, 

The Sphinz is peated? in new typé, and is published 
every Saturday Mérning; price One Penny. Circulating | 
among all classes, and espécially in culttvated and influ- 
ential circles, it isa publication of great value to Adver- 
The terms for Advertisements are—for two lines, 


tlsers 
one shilling ; each additional line fourpence. 


ART JIL, Containing the October 
Numbers, is now ready. Price Sixpence. Principal 

Contents 

Devcniprive Parers: 

On the Rialto: the Statute of Frands, 

Manchester Warehouse Life before the Half-Holiday Era. 

Sketches in Ireland. By Edwin Waugh. 

Wine Drivking in Manchester, 

Ta Danse at Pomona. 

Charles Dickens's Readings. 

Tennyson's Home. 

Byron's Grave. 

Sketches of a Manchester Parish, Our Church. 

A Sketch from the Shetland [slos, 

Voices in the Street. By Edwin Waugh. 


Art, Music, ano THe DraMa:— 
The Pictures at the Royal Institution. 
Haymarket Morality. 

Whited Sepulchres. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
The Italian Opera in Manchester, 
Faust and I) Trovatore. 

Preiude to Mr. Halle’s Concerts, 
Gossip from the Scotch odes. 
Georve Cruikshank : a sk 
Fnvlish Dramatic Critics. 
Playgoors and the Stage. 

Geist in Muste. 

Charactor of Sir John Falstaff. 


Taz Lonpon Parens:~ 

5. Punch. 

6. Fun. 

RuyMes, Sonos, anpD BaLLaps : — 

An Election Ditty 

The Didsbury Giralets, 

Curious Anecdote. 

The Sell of Brandon, 

Tar Cacercnes ano Preacneas:— 

Dr. Munro and Presbyterianism in Manchester. 
All Saint’s Church and its Rector (Dr. Burton). 
The Bishops of the Free Church. 


Town TaLn:-- 

Flectioneering Notes. 

The Municipal Candidates, 

Dramatic Gosaip. 

Lord Salisbury and the Chamber of Commerce- 
Dangers of the Streets, . 
The Bishop and the Rov. J. B. Sedgwick. 
Nuisances and Health of Salford. 


Miscectanrous Parers :— 
Penny Readings. 
Haunts of the Poets 
Ladies’ Little Weaknesses. 
The Cotton Crop and Trade Prospects, 


A Marquis on the *‘ Boards,” 


The Platform of the U. K. A. 
One of our City Graveyards, 
Circulation of Periodicals 


The Manchester Election. 


} 
Mawoursten: Published by John Heywood, 14] and 148, 
Deansgate. Letters for the Edit w, orders for copies 
and advertisemeuta, should be adc iressed to the Manager, 
by hinz Office, 14, Market- place, Manchester. 


NUE ‘SPUINX.—Office for ‘Advertioe- 

ments, 14, Market Place, Hours of Attendance, 
9am.to5 p.m. Communications should be addressed 
te the Wanayer 


ACK NUMBERS of the SPH7NX 
caa be obtained at the Office, 14, Market-place. 





The Sphinx ctreulates fn Laneudhive, North Cheshire, , : : 
and ho Wei Riding of Yorkshire, aut? copies are for- ppurrs ES FROM THE 


contains Deseriptive Papers, Humorous Sicetchés, Criti- ether, 
cisrns on Local Art, Muto; the Drama, and Literatuite ; Earae Cues Tale 
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Norbreck—Over the sands to the Lakes —Stlverdale—Sea- 


2 st 


Worms BY EDWIN waver. 
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POOR, DURING THE COTTON FAMIN 





¢ 28. 6d., Clo’ 
IN THE LAKE 
COUNTRY. 


side Lakes, and Mouutains of Cumberland, Notes. 





ESOM BEN" "AND. "HIS JACKASS. 


EN AN’ erie “BANTAM. 


Being a sequel to Besom Ben: 


Price 1s., se 
OW D BLANKET. 
A sequel to Ben an’ th’ Bantam. 


Price 1s., sewed. 


NECK BANT; OR TH’ OWD 


TOW BAR. 





Price 1s., sewed. 


ETH-BOBS AN’ SCAPLINS; 
On Tufts of Heather, an’ Chips of Rock. 


Price 6d., sewed. 


Petar Lace OF TIM BOBBIN. 





Price 3d., sewed 


U LES GAT ) = 
Or a Frisk through a Lancashire Clough. 


Price 3d., sewed. 





Or, Wails of the Workless Poor 





Sewed, 6d. 
portae FROM 
GARDEN. 


Selected from the works of E, Waucn. 
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NEW WINTER'S GOODSs, 


E, GROOMB; #18, if, 119, LONDON tou 
Ati Woot ANS Shit HHP; suovoE? Ctotit; 











THE PUBLIC MAY ALWAYS DEPEND Upoy 
GETTING GOOD = a MOQSEATS PRICES 


ea ESTABLISHMENT 


63, PICCADILLY, which is opposite the 
PORTLAND STREET; or at the one - d 


147, OLDHAM STREET, 
which is the corner of SWAN STREET, & 


WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
TEA MERCHANT, PROPRIEWR 


THE PUREST MANUFACTURED COCOA 
18 
“SATTERTHWAITE’S GENUINE TRINIDAD” 



























poser TAYLOR & 00, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
ACCOUNTANTS, VALUERS, ESTATE AND GENERA 
BUSINESS "AGENTS, 
17, Cross Street, Manca: 
Anp CENTRAL Buitpines, Dewssury, 

1. 2 2 oe I N KS 
aa Prize Medal, Paris, 1867; Hon. Mention, Lonia, 
1862. 

LYONS’ Blue-Dlack Wri and Copying Inks, LYON) 
Red, Blue, and Black ded 4 Extra Strong Cop 
Inks, to give Six Copies. Bold by all Stationers.—Depa/ 
Fennel Street, Manchester. 

RS. and Misses TURNER’S ASSEN 

BLIES, every Monday Wednesday, ands ' 
at eight. Teaching at 6 30, Behools and families attends) 
Private lessuus any hour in the day. Balls and pert 
with piano, violin, and flageolet.—128, Grosvenor-tra, 











{ oul BARREL ORGAN .|AllSaints’. 
Price $d., sowed. M. CARVER’S PRIZE MED 
HE DEAD MAN’S DINNER. LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES.<fr 
ate pease of a ping =) ae 
Price 3d., sewed. 7 Rooms, 
ATT L I vo MARY | ees Ee ee 
Price 3d., sewed, UROPEAN SEWING MACHIND) 
HE GOBLIN’S GRAVE. Complete, Lock Stitch, from 6} Guineas 
p W. HARRISON, Propsretos, 
Price 1d. 118, PORTLAND STREET, 
ANDERING MINSTREL’S; SS 


R COWLEY-SQUITER, late Mae 
the Music Department of E. Henry & Co, 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DE 

24, CROSS STREET. 


NEW MUSIC AT HALF-PRICE: 
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Sunlignt Glowing--The. Moorland Flowers—The Cap~ 
tain’s Friends--Christymas Morni Time is Flying— 
Keen Blows the North Wind—Li e's Twilight—Come 
whoam to the Childer an’ Me—God bless hese poor’ 
Foik—-Chirrup—The Dule’s i’ this Bonnet ov Mine— 
Owd Pinder—Come Mary Link thi arm i’ Mine—Th’| 
Sweetheart Gate, 


Part Two.—Neet Fo’—Chapel Island—Owd Enoch— 
Oliver Fearnicaf’s Watch. 





MANCHESTER: JOHN HEYWOOD. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 








Parr One.—The World—The Moorlands—Now Summer's PIANOFORTES, &., ON SALE OR BM 


Pianos, Harmoniums, &c., Tuned and Repaired 





HEMICAL LABORATOB 
68, CORPORATION STREET.—Pupils 1” 


in Practical Chemistry. Analysis and Che 


gations undertaken. 


jae 


Hvupson & Liastpowy, FF: ch 


O MORE BROKEN SASH LIM 
Sareea CHEST asa 
mongers, 20, Old Miligats, Manchester. 
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| NEW STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
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AD, 84, MARKET STREET, , 
G@IvE DOORS FROM SPRING GARDENS;) 
| MANCHESTER. 
IL WORKS, 35, SPRING GARDENS. Basin 
>| SAMUEL M. STRONG, 
“ ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
. B ENGRAVER, LITHOGRAPHER, LETTER-PRESS PRINTER, 
mi AND COMMERCIAL STATIONER. 
a hk 
00, THE ABOVE ESTABLISHMENT HAS BEEN OPENED WITH A WELI-ASSORTED STOCK OP 


ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


OF THE CURRENT PATTERNS, IN VARIOUS QUALITIES, INCLUDING 


GUARD BOOKS, DEPARTMENT BOOKS, WITH THICK AND THIN LEAVES FOR CARBONIC PAPERS; 
Letter Copying Books, &c. ; 


NLAND AND FOREIGN WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES: 
WHITE, BUFF, LILAC, PINK, &c., BLOTTINGS ; 


COPYING MACHINES AND STANDS; 
MORDAN’S PENCILS AND GOLD PENS} 
INKS BY THE VARIOUS MAKERS, ARNOLD, STEPHENS, COCHRAN, LYONS, &o; 


Wood, Metal, Pewter, and Glass Inkstands ; 
STATIONERY CABINETS, INVOICE RACKS, LETTER SCALES, 
STEEL AND QUILL PENS, POCKET BOOKS, METALLIC ORDER BOOKS, 


TOGETHER WITH A LARGE SELECTION OF ARTICLES FOR COUNTING HOUSE AND OFFICE USE, 












== 


pecial attention wrill be given to the execution of all orders, so as best to ensure accuracy, despatch, excellence 
of material and workmanship, together with economy of price, 





ESTIMATES GIVEN.—CONTRACTS MADE. 





PRICES CURRENT, MARKET REPORTS, CLUB RULES, &c. 












































129, Oldham Street, MANCHESER. 
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R. WALMSLEY 


= -_— 


NEW sCOTCH (Ayrshire) OATMEAL, to be had only at THOMAS BRAMMALL 


99, CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD! 
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AN AGREEABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


PYNH’S 
RABAK ACW COeCcea, 


DANDELION CHOCOLATE POW DER. 


The Medicinal Properties of Dandelion have long b lin high esteem as one of the most popular Botanic remodig 
All the virtues of the Plant are carefully preserved hel is ~ tion, which is an Extract obtained at a low te 
perature, and which will retain, unimpaired, its medicinal ; r erties for any length of time, and in any climate. 


PREPARED BY ROBERT HAMPSON, 
(LATHE PYNE 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 68, PIGCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 
SOLD IN CANISTERS AT 1s. 6d. AND 2s 94. EACH, BY CHEMISTS GENERALLY. 


GOOD TOBACCO IS A REAL LUXURY. 
LAMB’S New “NUT BROWN” at 3d. per ounce is good 


20, INDIA BUILDINGS, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


HE “IMOGEN” CIGARS.—S. Lams, 20, India Buildings, Cross street, has just paid duty on the last remaining case of this famoy 
consignment. They have been three years in bond. Price 21s. per hundred. Sample dozen free by post for 39 stamps. 


FIRE AND SCARCITY OF WATER. 
LEXTINCTEUR 


PORTABLE AND SHUF-ACTING FIRE BENGINEI 


INVALUABLE FOR ARRESTING | FIRES IN THEIR EARLY STAGES. 


DEPOT—46, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
W. B. DICK & Co. Sole Maker. JAMES SINCLAIR, Agent 


NATHAN IKkL GOULD & COMPANY. 
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PER POUND 


THE MOST 


ECONOMICAL TEA NY ry A 


FOR FAMILY USE. 
60, OLDHAM STREDBT, 107, ROCHDALE LE ROAD, 
177, OXFORD STREET, | 260, DEANSGATSEH, and 
3, MARKET PLACE. 


THE “ FLORENCE” 
LOCKSTITCH SEWING MACHINES 


ARE THE BEST. se 
THEY WILL HEM, FELL, TUCK, CORD, BRAID, BIND, QUILT, et AND SEW 058m 
BAND AT THE SAME TIME. ; 


THEY MAKE FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES, and have many advantages possessed by n0 
Machines, including the REVERSIBLE FEED, for fastening off the ends of seams 
without removing the work from the Machine, 
PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES FREEZE. 


19 & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET, CORNER OF DEANSGATE. 


Rew szasons rea ar Ue £. MARTS, TEA MERCHANT, sown zac, SALFO 
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A MANCHESTER HOME-TRADE 
WAREHOUSE, 
‘T° begin with the exterior. The one we have selected for our 


notice belongs to that period in Manchester warehouse architec- 
ture intermediate between the primitive simplicity of the Cannon-street 
order, with its cramped dens of dingy bricks, and the modern florid 
decorated style of palatial Portland-street. It was built by men who 
were too shrewd to lock up their capital in needless ornament, and who 
thought it was sufficient for business purposes to erect a building of brick 
and stone, which should be commodious and useful, without being ugly. 
We are inclined to commend this shrewdness, and to believe Mr. Ruskin 
isright when he says that ‘‘ you must not mix ornament with business any 
more than you may mix play ;” and that customers should not be baited <o 
warehouses as moths are to a candle, but should be attracted by honest 
dealing and right wares. Passing through the plain stone doorway, you 
find yourself in the close neighbourhood of ledgers, day-books, and all 
he paraphernalia of a counting-house. As you survey the little army of 
lerks, wielding their pens, and going through their monotonous daily 
drudgery, you may feel inclined to exclaim with Tennyson -— 









ER. 












Oh, who would cast and balance at a desk, 
Perched, like a crow, upon a three-legg’d stool, 
Till all his juice is dried, and all his joints 

Are full of chalk? 
















But a merchant’s office is no place for poetical sentiment, and it had, 
herefore, better be withheld. On reflection, you will perceive why the 
rounting-house is the first department in the house. As the ancients 
ed the way to the temple of honour to lie through that of virtue, so 
fhe way to honourable dealing in this temple of commerce is made to 
through the outer court of established credit. Everyone who wishes 
fo buy in the house on credit must pass the Rubicon of the private office ; 
ut though the inscription ‘‘ Porta patens esto nulli clandaris honesto,” 
hich we find over the front of one warehouse, is: the motto of every 
rader, yet rogues, as well as honest men, too often manage to slip 
hrough the opert door. The counting-house, too, stands in the relation 
fa bank to the rest of the warehouse. It represents the capital which 
entrusted to the managers or buyers of the separate departments, who 
charged interest for it, and held responsible for its right use. A 
parate account is kept with each of these departments, and they are 
timated according to their own merits. As the counting-house deals 
ith money as the other departments do with goods, it is required to 
¢ a profit according to the relative value of money to goods in the 
market, On the same floor with the offices are the entering and pack- 
g departments, where the goods are collected, invoiced, packed, and 
ivered to the carriers, 
A broad staircase leads to the goods departments up stairs. Standing 
tase, in a leisurely way, at the head of the staircase, and apparently 
iting an arrival, there may be seen a couple of gentlemen who are 
orthy of notice. The one with the look of an ancient Briton is the 
elen guide and interpreter, indispensible as cicerone to the customers 
om the Principality, whose knowledge of Anglo-Saxon may be limited. 
me other is unmistakeably a Hibernian, with a rich brogue in his 
tech and a happy style of address, which finds favour with his friends 
bm the sister isle. Entering the departments, you perceive that the 
arehouse is divided into sections, each of which is made, as far as 
pssible, fire-proof, and insured separately. Costly piles of merchan- 
= of all fabrics—silk, cotton, wool, and shoddy—are heaped about in 
\ profusion, and you begin to have an impression of the immense 
pital employed in such a business as you gaze along the interminable 
on of piled-up goods, through which you may wander in dreary 
zement until you are lost. Each of these departments has its buyer, 
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salesmen, and junior apprentices. The buyer is responsible for the right 
management of his own department, and is generally one who has risen 
through the grades of junior and salesman init. His position as a servant 
is the bestin the house ; he enjoys the familiar confidence of the principals, 
occasionally having the privilege of dining with them and discussing 
business ‘across the walnuts and the wine.” A certain portion of 
capital is allotted to him, and, in addition to a knowledge of markets 
and of the goods he deals in, he should have some financial skill to deal 
with this capital. He is, however, always under the scrutiny of the 
principals, who, by means of an elaborate system of checks and figures, 
can tell exactly each week how much he has bought and sold, together 
with the amount of his stock. When the goods he deals in are manu- 
factured at a distance, he is required to visit the markets for them, and 
has in some cases to extend his journeys to France, Switzerland, and 
Germany. The home-trade buyer does not go on ’Change, but is 
waited upon by agents and manufacturers, The early hours of the 
morning are chosen for holding this levee. Samples, patterns, and 
prices are submitted to him and compared, and he is subjected to no 
small amount of temptation in the way of bribes and secret commissions, 
and in all cases has not the moral courage to resist these fraudulent 
overtures. : 

Next in importance to the buyers are the salesmen, gentlemen who, 
when not occupied otherwise, may be recognised by a certain disposition 


to 
Wash their hands with invisible soap 


In imperceptible water. 


The first salesman, like the first fiddle in an orchestra, has the preference 
of leading off in serving a customer, and generally takes the largest 
buyers, leaving the small fry to his juniors. A good salesman is 
generally an individual who combines a knowledge of goods with a little 
eloquence in describing their qualities. The best test of his efficiency is 
to be able to sell a man goods he never meant to buy. The salesman’s® 
position is one of considerably less anxiety than the buyer. He has 
only to deal with the stock as it is placed in his hands, and to sell it at 
the price fixed by the buyer; but at stock-taking he is used as a check 
upon the buyer by being made responsible for the correct taking down 
of the stock at its true valne. | Formerly the salesmen were taken almost 
entirely from the apprentices; now they are recruited to a great extent 
from the retail trade, the young men in this branch of business having a 
great ambition to get into the wholesale. 

The routine of sales will be best illustrated by following a transaction. 
If a customer wishes to open an account, he has first an interview with 
the financial partner, to whom he explains his position, and the basis 
upon which he wishes to rest his credit. If this is satisfactory he is 
shown upstairs and introduced to the salesman in the first room in which 
he wishes to buy. When he has completed his purchase in one depart- 
ment, a slip of paper is handed to him on which the salesman who has 
served him places his initials, and passes him on to the next department. 
The salesman’s duty is then to report the sale, which is done by passing 
a note of the transaction down a tube which communicates with the 
entering room below. This is taken by a lad who is ready to receive it, 
and recorded in a book provided for the purpose. This book is open to 
the inspection of the principals, who can see, without going through the 
house, who are in it and the ‘extent of their purchases. When the 
customer has finished buying, the list of departments in which he has 
been is handed into the entering room. Messengers are at once 
despatched to collect the goods and convey them downstairs to be 
éntered, invoiced, and packed. The orders are also attended to ina 
like systematic manner. At haff-past eight o’clock in the morning the 
letters are opened, and those con taining orders are passed out rapidly to 
the entering room, where representatives from each department copy 
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them and proceed upstairs. The orders are then taken back into the 
counting house and examined leisurely and compared with the credit of 
those who send them. On the strength of this examination they are 
returned again to the entering room, with instructions to the departments 
to forward or not. The orders are then proceeded with, and as they are 
completed are sent into the entering room in the same manner as the 
sales. In addition to buyers, salesmen, clerks, and apprentices, each 
home-trade house employs travellers, who cover the United Kingdom, 
and who are required to report home daily the result of their labours. 

This brief sketch of the economy of a home-trade house would not be 
complete without a reference to the salaries (or “screws” as they are 
termed) of the employés, and also to certain characteristics which mark 
them as aclass. A clerk works as hard as a buyer, but the latter, with 
the commission usually added to his salary, will in some houses get 
upwards of £1,000 a year, though the average is less than half that sum, 
and varies from £300 to £500 a year, while the clerk, if an entering 
clerk, will get perhaps £60. One rule which may be laid down is that 
those who make transactions are better paid than those who record 
them. Good entering clerks at one time could get £130 per annum, 
now the average is about one-half that sum. This is owing to the 
increased facilities for acquiring the minimum amount of education 
necessary to perform an ordinary clerk’s duties, and the consequent 
influx of competition in the market. Only positions of trust and responsi- 
bility in connection with counting-house work are now even tolerably 
well paid. This is in accordance with the law of demand and supply ; 
the labour market in this direction is glutted, and, therefore, there is a 
tendency of wages toa minimum. Amongst warehousemen, buyers are 
best paid, because they originate transactions and deal with capital. 
Salesmen come next, and are paid in proportion to the amount of 
influence they have with customers. Among clerks, those who deal 
with cash are paid for their honesty as well as ability ; those without 
responsibility, who perform the drudgery, are a large class, and receive 
small remuneration. Apprentices to the trade are taken for a period 
extending over six years, each one receiving for that time the sum of 
£100. The custom of taking apprentices, however, is somewhat falling 
into disuse. 

Warehousemen and clerks are entirely innocent of any organisations 
like trades’ unions, for the regulation of wages, or the improvement of 
their social condition ; consequently they are never guilty of strikes. In 
this respect, and in others, they resemble no other class of workers so 
much as the agricultural labourers, though the comparison may not be 
flattering. Except in these two classes of workers, no others depend so 
little upon themselves and so much upon theiremployers. In both cases 
all efforts for their social advancement are initiated by their employers. 
Both agricultural labourers and warehousemen and ¢lerks are improvident 
in their habits: the former because they have never had anything to 
save from, and consequently haye never learned to save; and the latter 
because, having the opportunity, they seem to lack the disposition. If 
this is not the case, why is the spur so continually being applied by the 
merchants to induce their hands to support the institutions which appear 
to foster provident habits? There are but two of the kind in Manchester, 
and they are not at all appreciated to the extent they would seem to 
warrant, The Provident Association, which is under the patronage of 
their employers, has some 1,500 members, with an income of about 
£2,000, which is spent in assisting those who are out of employment. 
The Orphan Schools have an income of :bout £1,500, the bulk of which 
is subscribed by the merchants. Associritions of this kind should be self- 
supporting, and in the hands of those w!10m they are intended to benefit. 
Che character of mendicity belonging at. present to the Orphan Schools, 
is highly discreditable to both warehous emen and clerks. 
The social habits of warehousemen ;are expensive, and the drinking 





customs of the trade tend to foster them. In no class is gentility » 
closely allied to poverty as in this, or greater struggles made to keep wp 
appearances that are not consistent with the income. To subscribe tp 


Provident Associations and Orphan Schools is a good thing, but when | 


Professor Fawcett and Mr. John Stuart Mill have adjusted the position of 
the agricultural labourers, perhaps it would be well if they could be jp. 
duced to give these warehousemen and clerks a lesson in political of 
social economy, and especially in that department which relates to 
saving, 
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THE REV. T. C. FINLAYSOW 
OF RUSHOLME. 


OVELISTS like George Eliot and Mrs. Oliphant who hay 
chosen to delineate certain phases of religious life and characte 
among the Congregationalists have described their meeting houses of 
thirty years ago as ugly, barn-like edifices, to be found hiding 
from public gaze in obscure yards and lanes, Such was Salem ¢ 
in the Chronicles of Carlingford, and such the one in Meeti 
Yard to which Felix Holt occasionally repaired. - Until recent years such | 
also was the Independent Chapel in Rusholme, a small building of the | 
ugliest kind, which hid itself in a narrow lane, inhabited mainly by | 
elderly laundresses and other like modest people. Though it is mor 
than two hundred years since Congregationalism first began its struggle | 
for existence in Rusholme, it does not appear until of late to have pn. | 
gressed very rapidly. In the early days of its history those who | 
maintained its principles were obliged to meet secretly at the house of | 
friendly squire, who had been a soldier in Cromwell’s army. When tt | 
got a chapel at Platt, and liberty to worship, it lapsed into Unitarianisa, | 
whither, Churchmen tell us, all dissent infalliby tends. In later year, | 
the fitful fever of its life was nourished in the little chapel beloy 
named, until, under the stimulating influence of a handsome grant frp 
the Bicentenary Memorial Fund, it emerged from its obscurity, clothed 
in beauty, to continue more vigorously its old warfare with te 
Establishment. 

The new chapel, which stands on the right in the front of the road 
Withington, may, in its contrast with the old oné, be taken as an ei 
dence of the advance which the Congregationalists have made ip th 
architecture and appointments of their places of worship. The pregeat 
building was erected from designs by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, and is ne 
without many claims to beauty in its architectural features. The sty 
is free, and perhaps may be described as Romanesque. It has a spacious 
interior, unbroken by pillars, well lighted by lofty Norman window, 
filled with stained glass arranged in tasteful geometrical designs. Ty 
effect of these coloured windows is very pleasing, but one cannot bey 
regretting that a higher style of sacred pictorial art should still 
regarded with prejudice by the Independents. The chapel has 
small side galleries, the seats are comfortable open stalls, the 
being placed under an alcove. The general effect of the interior § 
somewhat chilling, which is perhaps accounted for by the lofty, unbroke 
area and the grey sombre tint of the walls, unrelieved by any colour exc 
in the windows. There is a marked simplicity in the details of & 
building and an absence of ornament. The service, assisted bya 
organ and a good choir, also bears evidence of an advance upon theo 
forms of worship. Chants and anthems are used, and are sung 
considerable taste. The congregation is not a large one, but it is grade 
ally increasing in its numbers, and it contains a sprinkling of the well 
do residents of the neighbourhood. 

The Rey. T. C. Finlayson, whose pastorate dates from the erect 
of the chapel, is a gentleman who, we believe, passed his student 4 
at St. Andrew's. Previous to entering on his ministerial duties # 

Rusholme, he was the pastor of an Independent congregation at Cat 
bridge. He is apparently midway between 30 and 4o years of ag 
slender and somewhat youthful in appearance. Like many others 1 # 
denomination, he preaches without gown or bands. In outward 
he is far away removed from the robust muscular Christian of the King 
type. The delicate face, with broad forehead, sharp features, and & 
mouth, betoken the thoughtful, nervous, enthusiastic preacher 
voice is musical and softly modulated, though somewhat thin 
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—— 
manner is simple and earnest. He rarely uses any physical movement 
to assist his declamation, but when impassioned, he leans over his pulpit, 
as if appealing to his hearers He reads well, speaks slowly, and with 
deliberation, only becoming rapid in his utterance when roused to 
special earnestness. His sermons display considerable mental power 
af and originality. They appear to be carefully prepared, and are usually 
in. read. His logic is sharp, clear, and incisive. He impresses his hearers 
with the belief that his conclusions are not borrowed, but the results of 
to | severe processes of thought and investigation. 

Mr. Finlayson is a type of a class of young ardent preachers in whom 
the imaginative faculty is predominant. There is a strong vein of 
| poetry in his sermons, and evident traces of a close familiarity with 
| modern poets. He frequently indulges in a Shakesperian quotation, and, 
| 





when he does so, declaims with good effect. Now and then a bit of 
Tennyson crops out in his discourse, or a passage from Mrs. Browning. 
| He also appears familiar with the literature of the time, and would seem 
desirous of carrying his theology along the lines and grooves of thought 
of the highest minds of the time. There is much of the earnest student 
about him, and power, the result of that faculty which, for want of a 
| better term, we call insight. He does not appear favourable to doctrinal 
sermons, and steers wide of those theological puzzles so much delighted 
| in by some of his sect. On this account, it has been whispered by some 
| 
| 





that he is slightly heterodox ; but there always will be people who would 
- Not even Lancelot brave, nor Galahad clean. 
| When he ventures upon an exposition of the mysterious doctrines of the 
Christian faith, he does so in a broad, comprehensive, and intelligent 
| manner, reminding us somewhat of the style and tone of the author of 
Ecce Homo. Of his earnestness, there can be no doubt, the preacher 
being fully alive to his solemn position and the importance of the life- 
| problems he essays to solve. High flown, poetical, couleur de rose some 
of his sermons may be; but, at least, they have the merit of being 
serious. There is less, too, ofthat ‘‘ vealiness” about him which too 
often marks young preachers. In his manner and style he is said to 
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oni resemble and to imitate the Rev. A. Maclaren (who, we believe, was 
defor | his fellow-student) ; but, as the learncd Dogberry says, ‘‘ comparisons 
| from are odorus ;” and beyond certain little mannerisms and accidental re- 
lothed semblances, we see no ground for the comparison. Mr. Finlayson has 
h the sufficient individuality and force of character to rely upon his own merits 
: for a distinctive position in the body to which he belongs, without seek- 
ing any reflected glory by the imitation of another. That he was con- 

oad to sidered worthy to support the Congregational interest in a place like 
An ey Cambridge, is, in itself, a guarantee that he is somewhat more than 
ip th an average preacher. We believe, though his style is florid, he is 
aresen, no superficial thinker. Here and there in his sermons little brightnesses 
is oa peep out, like ore on the surface of the soil, indicating the existence of 


tich veins of thought beneath. As a lecturer, he is not unsuccessful, and 
has delivered a popular discourse on ‘‘ The practical uses of the Imagi- 
nation,” performing the difficult task of blending humour with metaphy- 
sies. He is worthy of a larger congregation than he at present possesses, 


es 








. Te but, doubtless, he will prove more attractive as his merits become 
ot bel recognised. 
ill THE REV. DR. BURTON AS A POET. 
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CANTATA, entitled Night, words and music by the Rev. Dr. 
Burton, Rector of All Saints’ Church, Oxford-road, was pro- 
duced, for the first time, on Monday evening last, by the choir of the 
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abrokes church. It is impossible to say anything of the character or quality of 
r except the music, as the performance was a comparative failure, owing to the 
. of te absence of the two principals. The ‘‘ words,” however, prove that 
1 bya whatever claim the rector may have to the title of composer, he has 
thea hone to that of poet. The sentiments are either absurdly high-flown or- 
} monotonously commonplace ; the lines, for the most part, are turgid and 
ng uninteresting. Here is the first verse of a sentimental air,—for the 


tenor, of course :— 


Let proud abition rear on high a temple to its fame 
But give to me a lowly cot with one to share my name ; 
The trumpet's blast may marshall forth the noble and the brave, 
With gentle Nora for my bride, I’m proud to be a slave. 
And this is the sort of dashing bravura which the reverend doctor puts 
in the mouth of the unhappy baritone :— 
A daring pe teks ber am I, 
The laws of the land I defy: 
I care not, I heed not, I fear no man, 
Let them chase in pursuit, and catch if they can. 
To the ladies I’m gentle and kind 
Whenever they seem to my mind ; 
But woe to the man who refuses to pay,§ 
Whenever I ask he dare not say nay. 
My little Black Bess and I 
Are used to the hue and cry, 
But give us a start of five minutes, or less, 
And the sharpest wont nab me when mounted on Bess. 



































































THE FAMILY HERALD. 
AILED upon boards beside thenews-shop doors about the town, along 
withthe London Journal, the London Reader, Reynolds's Miscellany, 
Bow Bells, and papers of that class, observant passers-by will have 
noticed a little print bearing the name of the Family Herald. Classed 
with the London Fournal, and similar publications, in the denunciations 
of energetic and vituperative divines who don’t know what they are 
talking about, in the careless comments of bigger journals (which often 
know about as much as the divines), and in the vague and incorrect con- 
versation of ordinary society, is this Family //erald. But, as it lies 
against the board to which it is affixed, its unobtrusive and plain title- 
page, amongst the ornamental headings and ambitious illustrations which 
surround it, makes a silent protest against the companionship into which 
its size, and price, and weekly issue force it ; and its light and solid con- 
tents, when shown to Boanerges, make that eminent divine stop short in 
his harangue and—blow his reverend nose. It is because this little 
print has never—as it sometimes ruefully and naturally complains—taken 
its proper place in literature ; because, most likely, none of our readers— 
except, perhaps, a few young ladies—have ever read it, and because it is 
so widely misappreciated and misrepresented, that we are induced to 
mention it in our series ofnotices of London papers Although it is so 
generally despised, it, nevertheless, has a circulation of some 150,000 
copies a-week ; therefore it is by no means so insignificant as to be un- 
worthy of remark. 

The staple of its contents is, of course, what experience proves must be 
the staple of every periodical of the present day which is to have a wide 
and popular circulation—fiction. Fiction is at present the fashion of 
Poetry has had its turn, the drama has had its 
turn, essays have had their turn, and now it is fiction’s turn. 
It is very easy to understand that there may be many peuple 
who regard fiction as a poor form of literature, and indeed it is 
difficult for a sensible person to have patience with one who would 
deliberately sit down—as so many hundred thousands do—and use up a 
portion of his or her life in the perusal of an ordinary tale. 
some purpose in it; 


literature. 


An essay has 
there is some object at the end of it, 
but a tale—unless the work of genius, and therefore full of 
purpose as well as full of interest—there is nothing in literature 
more worthless and petty than—a tale. Nine-tentls of fiction is mere 
pastime. There is reason in the intolerance of some who say that to 


‘read the lives of folks who never lived, to see deeds that never were done, 


to hear words that never were said, is waste of time. It is only when a 
master-hand so ranges events that might happen as to extract a clearer 
meaning out of them than can be got out of actual life, that fiction can 
command the admiration of the sensible. But fiction that contains no 
meaning, fiction that is only recreation, even fiction that is mere pastime, 
is the favourite reading of the day ; and, therefore, no popular paper which 
prints fiction that is not pernicious can be blamed for doing so. That 
the tales of the Family Herald are quite harmless, the most casual reader 
must admit. Ignorance could make no greater mistake than it does 
when it says that they resemble those of the London Yourna/ in the least. 
The two things are as distinct as clergymen and saints. There is only 
one other feature, besides its scraps of jokes andinformation, in which it 
even outwardly resembles the journals with which it is ordinarily classed. 
It gives no plates of patterns, it contains no illustrations, it does not get 
up raffles and lotteries, and it never inserts advertisements for husbands 
or wives. But it has a correspondents’ page ; and a very curious, a very 
miscellaneous, a yery entertaining, a very instructive, anda yery sensible 
page it is. There used to be—and may be now—some doubts cast on 
the authent.city of all the letters the receipt of which is acknowledged, 
and the contents of which are commented upon, in this page. Of the 
genuineness of every scrap of the correspondence mentioned in the cor- 
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respondents’ page of the Family Jerald we have not the slightest doubt 
whatever. Sometimes it devotes two pages—or, six columns—of the 
smallest type to the service of the innumerable persons of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions, who address it upon pretty nearly every subject under 
the sun—ay, and over the sun, and even in the sun—from the most 
abstruse conjectures of theology and the deepest passions of the heart, 
to trivial questions in grammar and recipes for removing freckles. It 
seems absurd, at first thought, to imagine persons stirred to the pro- 
foundest depths of their being by the most cruel griefs or heartrending 
doubts, rushing to pens, ink, and paper, and beseeching the advice or 
sympathy of the editor of a paper and an utter stranger to them ; but a 
regular reader of the correspondents’ page of the Fumily Herald can 


easily understand a many other readers getting to look upon the holder - 


of the pen which every week calms so much distraction, consoles so much 
pain, and bears with so much folly, as a kind old friend to whom they, 
in their trouble, can freely turn for comfort and advice. With much that 
is advanced in this correspondents’ page we cordially disagree : we think 
its goodness sometimes degenerates into goodiness, we deem its piety 
occasionally over-strained, we demur to some of its arguments, and we 
disagree with many of its opinions ; but we think every sensible and just 
person must acknowledge its general soundness, its invariable goodness, 
and the honesty of its purpose. Its compulsory intercourse with 
a vast amount of silliness and childishness seems to have the effect of 
tingeing some of its replies—especially its humourous ones—with the 
same fault of puerility ; but it is not a crime, and it is only occasional. 

But the part of the Family /ferald which is most interesting to us is 
the leading article. ‘This is written in a style and with an ability which 
could never be expected from the appearance of the little paper. Its 
leading articles are invariably high-class essays on the most interesting 
subjects. No small amount of power is shown in the selection of the 
topics it treats of. How it manages to hit upon so many good subjects 
is one of the most remarkable and not the least gratifying of its points 
of excellence. Its topics are, for the most part, abstract themes such as 
are not regarded by the body of the press, which seizes hold of concrete 
matters and passing events. Consequently its essays are not so 
ephemeral as the generality of articles, and its back numbers may be 
read with pleasure and profit. It is only seldom that it handles con- 
temporary occurrences, and it devotes—especially at present—much of 
its attention to most interesting criticism of literature, literary men, and 
literary matters. In this department also we must confess to d'sagreeing 
with much that is laid down; but disagreement is, amongst reflective 
persons, a matter of course; and, besides, one may often learn more 
from dissent than from concurrence. No doubt there are many people 
in the world who never can see ability upon any side but the one on 
which they are themselves ; but the opinion of such persons is of little 
consequence ; and others will agree that whatever sentiments are 
advocated in the leading columns of the “amily Herald are maintained 
with power. Its articles would shine in more ambitious journals. 
Indeed, some of these might well take more than one lesson from their 
unassuming little contemporary. 

There are several snatches of poetry in every number of the Family 
FTerald ; and concerning this poetry it is worthy of remark that it is all 
the production of unpaid casual contributors, It will favourably bear 
comparison with much that passes for poetry and is paid for heavily as 
such by the magazines. Some of the poet-laureate’s five-guinea-a-line 
versifications would certainly*not get anonymous insertion in the same 
columns. Of course there is nothing very grand or striking about this 
Family Herald poetry ; but it is nearly always pleasing, and generally 
has the merit—which modern bards seem to think a demerit—of being 
intelligible. ‘There are some poets who do not understand half of their 
own poems, but leave to those ingenious gentlemen, the critics, the task 


_ 


. declaim against its character, declaim against what they are not com. 





of discovering meanings that never were intended, and to those gullible 
personages, their readers, the duty of admiring without understanding 
and purchasing without appreciating. 

We believe we have now given a correct account of the principal con. 
tents of the Family Herald, The rest of it is filled up with scraps of 
information, Random Readings, and a little corner-full of means of 
wasting time by riddles and enigmas, which sensible readers will pass 
by in the original as quickly as we do here. Upon the whole, we ar 
inclined to thirfk this isa woman’s paper, rather than a man’s—by which 
remark we do not mean to disparage it—but there is no man who will 
find more interesting and instructive reading anywhere than in its lead. 
ing articles. Those foolish people—of whom there are so many—who 


petent to judge. So far from being an agent of evil, it is an agent for 
good. Indeed, it might without impropriety be counted amongst the 
so-called ‘religious papers,” for its own opinions in religion ar 
brought constantly and prominently before its readers, and religious 
topics are amongst the most frequent in its correspondents’ page. Accu. 
sations of indelicacy, or even worldliness and bad taste in matters of 
morality, are the last that would be brought against it by any critic 
conversant with what he criticises. The plain fact of the matter is that 
foolish clergymen, accustomed to have their uncontradicted say in the 
pulpit, get into a dogmatic way of criticising what they do not under. 
stand ; and, holding strong views on the subject of the London Journal, 
think they are justified in including in their sweeping condemnation 
every paper that is placed by newsvendors in juxtaposition to it, And 
not only are those in error who condemn the moral tone of the Family 
Herald, but those are equally mistaken who imagine it devoid of literary 
power. Its remarks are quite as able as those of other papers, and ar 
made anent much more interesting subjects ; its articles show scholar 
ship, and culture, and extensive reading; it has good taste and judg. 
ment ; and is a cheap, unostentatious, wholesome little print. 
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ELECTIONEERING AMENITIES. 


Bigg does not seem to make much progress at election times, 

even amid the much-vaunted civilisation of the nineteenth century. 
A few weeks since we had to record the shocking /aches of Mr. Robertson 
Gladstone, who made certain blasphemous allusions regarding his 
brother, which we shall not repeat. Between Whigs and Tories, ot | 
Radicals and Conservatives, there does not appear to be a whit to | 
choose, and on both sides there are the grossest instances of indecency || 
and ill-breeding. Let us take afew specimens. At Beverley, Sir Heny | 
Edwards remarked that “if Mr. Gladstone is not a Roman Catholit } 
and Jesuit, he looks deuced like one.” At Wenlock, General Forester 
asserted that he is ‘‘sure Mr. Gladstone is a Roman Catholic.” Ms | 
Ernest Jones, on Monday evening, elegantly remarked that he, “ws 
working for trades’ unions when Mr. Mitchell Henry was writing pr 
scriptions for lackadaisical ladies in London.” To descend to small 
fry. Last week Mr. R. D. Rusden made three accusations. Fins, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry was ‘‘ a gigantic sham,” and his candidature wast 
piece of ‘vulgar ambition.” Secondly, the Liberals were ‘‘i 
with vermin.” Thirdly, Sir E. W. Watkin had been guilty d 
** political prostitution.” 


Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed. 


Very properly, Mr. R. D. Rusden was brought to book for these remarks 
and, under pressure, he made a public apology to Sir E. W. Wathial 
brother. As Mr. Mitchell Henry treated Mr. Rusden with contemptuot 
silence, that person has not thought it necessary to make any explanatias 
to Mr. Henry. Another specimen of g breeding and. taste bs 
turned up in Mr. Hugh Mason. Speaking of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. i 
Mason describes him as ‘‘that wicked and insolent statesman—no, 0 
statesman, but that wicked and insolent holder of the office of Head d 
the Government.” Good gracious! Mr. Aspinall -Turner on of 
occasion stigmatized Mr. Hugh Mason as ‘‘a wasp.” He is said to # 
ambitious of senatorial honours, and at a public meeting, this week, 
said that he should like to woo the future constitmency 

Pleasant for that thriving place certainly, to have the prospect of such! 
charming lover. One thing, however, is quite clear, that Mr. Ha 
Mason has yet to be taught the use of parliamentary 
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T'LITTLE BRID. 
A CHAT BY THE WAY. 


Let th’ bantlin’ sup ?—Aye, eigh, for sure, 
An’ that for sure I will ; 

Here, feel at this, young rosy face, 
An’ see an’ ta’ thy fill. 


An’ Missis, come your ways to th’ nook, 
An’ clap your body deawn ; 

It’s but a ’onely bit o’ road 
From here to Rachda’ teawn. 


You’re reet if once yo getten theer ? 
Well—come—that’s noan so bad ; 

A pleasant thowt ‘Il shorten th’ road. 
Heaw owd’s this little lad ? 


I tell o’ what, this nestle-cack 
*S a wick un, I con see; 

Nay, let him bide, he connot frame 
A mite too roough for me. 


I wish eawr Mally had bin in, 
Hoo’s gone as far as th’ well ; 

An’ should no’ be so lung away; 
Hoo went o’ by hersel’. 


Hood stir thoose bits o’ pins o’ hers, 
I’ll warrant, if hoo knowed ; 

I'd bet a farthin’ cake hoo’s leet 
QO’ summut upo’ th’ road. 


I tell ’o what, these little uns, 
For aw their teeny ways, 

They grewn a comfort to owd folk 
Ith’ winter o’ their days. 


Heaw mitch is th’ milk? Nay, nay, for sure, 
That winnot fit, choose heaw’; 

Chargin’ for that at costs us naught— 
Yo seen we keep.a keaw. 


An’ so he’re two i’ August last, 
Same day as Peterloo ; 

That’s just meet th’ age o’ one we had, 
Eawr Jo wur turn’t o’ two: 


An’ th’ fust an’ th’ last we ever had, 
He pike’t off in a fit ; 

I think 400 goes to th’ well sometimes, 
For t’have it eawt a bit. 


If me or her has mist him th’ moost, 
I’m sure I connot say ; 

I know it seems as fresh to me 
As if *twere yesterday. 


He wur a bonny little chap, 
Wi’ hure o’ curlin’ gowd ; 

An’ ne’er wur still—until one day, 
We laid him still an’ cowd. 


We'd peace an’ quietness after that— 
Too much just neaw and then ; 

It’s fourteen year sin, past an’ gone, 
Come t’ shortest day again. 


We took him off oth’ twenty fourt’ 
To Rachda church away ; 

An’ Mally said hoo’re fain he’d be 
I’ heaven o’ Kesmus day. 

But I kept tryin’ t’ shape him theere, 
Below his coffin lid— 


What ! so you're off.—Well, fare yo weel ; 
God bless thee, little brid ! 





MR. CHARLES HALLE’S OPENING 
CONCERTS. 


T the first concert of the season Mr. Hallé always appears 
to us like a musical magician, who, with one flourish of his 
wand, throws opefi the gates of the fairy land of sound. If we fol- 
lowed our inclination we shouldrush headlong in, and totter about, 
and yield ourselves up to theintoxicating pleasures. But, faithful to 
our promise to be stern sentinels, we shoulder our pen and mentally 
walk up and down, noticing the shortcomings from which even 
fairy land is not exempt. In the proportion of instruments we 
sometimes feel a preponderance of wind instruments, concealing 
or obscuring the main thought of the composer. The fancies of 
the writer should float lightly on the surface of the music, so that 
we may follow them with our attention from beginning to end. 
But the wind instruments sometimes raise a storm in which we 
lose sight of the little white sails. The fault lies more particu- 
larly with the brass instruments. The gentlemen who are 
entrusted with them should remember that the walls of Jericho 
were once shaken by a few trumpets. To mention the ill- 
arranged succession of pieces in the programme is hardly an 
original objection, for it has always been the first topic with 
every severe amateur with whom we have conversed about these 
concerts. Mr. Hallé adopts the fatal “ Eight-hours-at-the-sea- 
side” principle in his excursions to fairy land. Instead of quiet 
enjoyment and contemplation, we are treated to a species of 
musical sight-seeing. We are hurried from Mendelssohn to 
Donizetti, and from Beethoven all the way back to Rossini. 
Let the time devoted to the two last pieces be divided into 
intervals to separate literally composers who in their own world 
are so very wide apart. 

The principal work given at the first concert was Beethoven’s 
Grand Symphony in C minor. It was played with vigour and 
true feeling, and completely satisfied us, with the exception of a 
slight unsteadiness in the andante, which detracted from the 
balmy, soothing nature of the movement. Of course criticism 
does not attempt to weigh and measure this symphony. It may 
be a theme for the word-painter who wants a canvas, but no 
purpose can be served by coldly dissecting it and enumerating 
its technical merits. Even a verbal description of it would 
probably be as inadequate as a botanical treatise would be 
useless in reproducing the impression made by a landscape. A 
man sees in music what, as Carlyle says, he brings with him,— 
the power of seeing. The inexhaustible charm of it lies in its 
capacity for varied interpretation. Beethoven will always 
remain a great mystical writer, to whom a hundred different 
meanings may be attributed, all of them equally true to different 
people. The vocalists at the first concert were Signor and 
Mdme. Béttini. Mdme. Bettini has already exhausted our store 
of superlatives, and, if Signor Bettini’s voice is wanting in 
compass, he has at all events the true tenor ring. We left after 
Mr. Hallé’s delightful rendering of Chopin, feeling that we had 
a sufficient number of musical sensations to carry away with us, 
but we suppose that Signor Bettini sang his solo “with his 
usual, &c., &c.,” and that the orchestra played Auber’s overture 
“with its accustomed &c., &c.” 

The second concert consisted of Costa’s £/z. «In this oratorio 
Mr. Costa shows great knowledge of the resources of an orches- 
tra, and one or two of the choruses are fine. But the universal 
feeling which it inspired, both in the audience and the per- 
formers, was a feeling of ennui. It is a monotonous expanse of 
music, containing only a very few elevations. The most striking 
peaks are the slumber music and the riotous march of the 
Israelites. It was wise to give this oratorio at the beginning of 
the season, as it would have had no chance at all at the end. 
The consequences of holding only one rehearsal are occasionally 
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felt in a want of proper understanding between the band and the 
chorus on the subject of time. And we do strongly protest 
against that Scriptural instrument calle Cymbal. In modern 
ages that particular effect is produced by dog-collars. The solo 
singing was excellent, but the recitative singing was atrocious. 
Mr. Sims Reeves is the only artist who, in a recitative, knows 
how to express the sense of the words through the music. As 
a rule, singers chant the recitative with a kind of maudlin, lazy 
piety, as if there were a coolness between them and the Almighty. 
About the middle of the second part of the oratorio several people 
fell asleep in their stalls, only being disturbed now and then by 
the sudden jerks of the violins. Towards the end, when the 
organ played, these people mechanically clutched their hats and 
mantles, and walked out very quietly. Connecting the fact of 
the organ with their previous slumbers, and the dismal drawl of 
the recitatives, we should not be at all surprised if many of them 
were under the impression that they had been in church, and 
were leaving just before the collection. ’ 

The third concert, that of last Thursday, was spirited from 
beginning to end. We have never heard finer effect given to 
Beethoven’s Leonora overture, Beethoven is the horizon of 
music. In whatever direction you advance, Beethoven is always 
the farthest from you, and with every step you take his music 
widens and reveals unimagined beauties. An indifferent per- 
formance of Beethoven flatters you with the idea that you com- 
prehend him, but a fine one soon dispels it by extending the 
perspective beyond the power of youreyes. Beethoven once said, 
“ The best performance I hear of my works falls short of what 
I hear within me.” That celebrated difficulty—the violin passage 
at the end of the overture—was exceedingly well done, but we 
think that the crescendo should be rendered without the gradual 
entrance of additional instruments being marked. The final 
forte of the entire orchestra was magnificent, Charles Hallé 
gave the reins to the performers without letting them forget that 
the ends were held by a firm hand. The manner in which the 
overture was played whetted our appetites for the Reformation 
Symphony. This work is not so lucid as the majority of 
Mendelssohn’s great pieces, and no doubt it was the sense of 
this which deterred him from publishing it during his life time. 
But we prefer Mendelssohn’s imperfections to the frigid faultless- 
ness of many other composers. This symphony is full of beautiful 
instrumental effects. The trombones break in with wonderful 
force after the somewhat mystic opening, like Luther 
throwing a defiant flash of intellectual light into the superstitions 
of the middle ages; a light which, at the same time, dispels the 
darkness and gives promise of a future glory. In the scherzo a 
lovely landscape is spread out before us as soon as the clouds 
have opened to let the sun in. And in the a//egro we feel our- 
selves torn alang by the yiolins in the rapturous haste of victory. 

We hardly like to use everyday words to describe Mr. Hall¢’s 
performance of two movements from Weber’s Concert in C 
major. It is beautiful, bright music, and Mr. Hallé seemed to 
splash humour from his finger tips, and the orchestra caught fire 
and accompanied him worthily. We must, in passing, acknow- 
ledge our appreciation of Mr. Lavigne’s oboe playing. 

Mr. Hallé also played a fugue of Mendelssohn’s. There is 
always a certain grimness about fugues which only a performer 
like Mr. Hallé can soften. Like epic poems, fugues are formed 
upon given rules, and the consciousness of these rules is apt to 
trammel the fancy of the composer. But Mr. Hallé plays with 
such refined poetical feeling that only a thoroughly educated 
musician would know that he was playing a fugue at all. 

Neither space nor inclination will allow us to say very much 
about Mdme. Sinico. Her voice has pleasing qualities, but in 
music one does not always want to be merely pleased. She 
seldom puts the right emphasis upon her musical phrases, because 





she always puts the same, She sings like a person reading al 
who does not gather from the sentence he is reading the neces. 
sary inflection for the sentence to come,’ but goes on always in 
the saine key. Music must be thought as well as sung, byt 
Mdme. Sinico only sings it. 


atin 
=< 


MR. MURPHY IN THE. PULPIT, 


TTRACTED by an advertisement intimating that Mr. Murphy 
would preach at a certain place, on a certain Sunday evening, we 
ventured on a voyage of discovery. We found the so-called Assembly. 
room at the bottom of a narrow street branching off Stretford Road, and 
in happy proximity to the Roman Catholic chapel. The approach to 
the room is along a dreary, ill-lighted entry. At one end of the room 
itself is a platform ; forms are placed in about a third of the room, 
whilst the rest is used for standing. We were a little puzzled to account 
for the presence of a big drum, till we were told that the room was used 
as a dancing saloon. Suspended on the walls are notices respecting the 
proper disposal of “hats and coats. The letters V. R., on a black 
ground, and a highly elaborated crown, arranged over the platform, 
completed the adornments of the room. We arrived soon after six, at 
which time the service was advertised to begin. The room was about 
half full, and there were no signs of Mr. Murphy, » During the next 
twenty minutes the numbers were so largely increased as to make the 
fact that a single small door, in an inaccessible corner of the room, was 
the only means of exit, rather alarming. A considerable percentage of 
the audience were females. Why women should come at all, is strange; 
and why a band of young women should occupy a prominent position 
on the platform, is still stranger. This presence was made as notablea 
possible, by constant repetitions of appeals from chivalric gentlemen 
(seated) on the platform to their ungallant brothers below, who respect. 
fully, but firmly, declined to give place to the ladies. Of the ma 
present, very many were rough; and the display of violent-coloured 
comforters, loosely knotted round their necks, was startling. 

The service opened with prayer, from a gentleman whose accent sug- 
gested that he might be either Dutch, German, or Irish. Then followed 
a hymn with a chorus. The leader, a thin gentleman with a scarcity of 
teeth and a cracked voice, evidently attached much importance to this 
chorus. He repeated it again and again, and finally abandoned it under 
protest. Then we had an address from one who apparently occupied the 
post of chairman, The chief position adyanced by him was that his 
friend Mr. Murphy bore a striking resemblance in character, abilities, 
achievements, and virtues, to St. Paul. His manner of getting at this 
conclusion would have delighted Archbishop Whately and all believes 
in the syllogism. The argument, so far as we followed it, was that Mr 
Murphy had been before a magistrate, so had St. Paul, therefore the j 
close resemblance. After him, a white-haired gentleman assured th } 
audience that he was an ardent Liberal, yet he wanted to heal the “owl j 
sore ;” for that purpose politics were quite inadequate ; what was wantel, 
in his opinion, was ‘‘ blud.” Mr. Murphy followed. During thes 
harangues he had been seated with forefinger to forehead, and hal 
assumed other fine attitudes. Amidst a simmer of excitement, he com 
menced an address to his ‘‘ friends and enemies.” Mr. Murphy iss 
man of middle height, with no forehead to speak of, hair hanging fi 
down his back, and a thick voice seemingly made thicker by ov 
exertion. He does not speak, nor even shout, he roars and bellows 
Throwing back his head, gazing at the ceiling, and ,frantically wavig 
his hair, of which he is evidently very proud, he belches out alternately 
streams of rabid nonsense and gross indecency. How the white-haird 
man and he agree we cannot understand, for his address, so far as ¥ 
heard it, was little but politics! He commenced by setting himself righ 
with the public, for it appeared from Mr. Murphy’s statements tha 
there was a matter about which the public was very much excited 
One miscreant, who had not signed his name, had gone so i 
as to write a letter to Mr. Murphy, asserting that he had retired 
from his candidature in consideration of a bribe of one thousand pounds 
from Messrs. Hoare and Birley. Mr. Murphy hurled out a denial 
this, and grew quite black in the face with challenging any man ont 
sudject. Much time was spent in a hot discussion with one of 
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audience on the important theological question whether John Bright did 
or did not charge five shillings to hear an address. It kept us on the 
tack of anxiety lest Mr. Murphy should break a blood-vessel, or rather 
a series of blgod-vessels, with hoarse denunciations of his political 
enemies. And thus through the whole of what we heard. When he 
was not talking sheer trash of the wildest character, he was revelling in 
the utterance and suggestion of filthy immoralities. Of preaching in the 
ordinary sense we heard not a single syllable. True, he read verses 
from the Revelations ; but why he did so except to excite a snigger by 
the announcement that “he would make revelations for us before he had 
done,” and to drag in and emphasise as many unpleasantly suggestive 
words as possible, it seems hard to say. After bawling himself hoarser 
than ever, he sat down, and we had another hymn; then Mr. Murphy 
rose again. At this point we left, just as the speaker was drawing 
attention to some extracts from a book prepared by a Roman Catholic 
canon for the young. 

~ Some of the audience regarded the service ag a secular one, and kept 
up achorus of ‘‘hear, hear ;” most of the others seem to have been 
attracted by considerations even less reputable. The simper and 
suppressed giggle at every hint of indecency were simply detestable. 
That interruptions and disturbances were not frequent and vehement 
cannot be blamed on Mr. Murphy. He did his utmost to rouse them, 
Probably those whom he delights to insult have learnt that opposition 
and disturbance are the food on which he thrives. Nothing in all the 
rambling rubbish we heard gave the smallest evidence of intellect or 
ability. 

AN EVENING WITH THE AMATEUR 

GYMNASTS. 


WO events of interest in the gymnastic world have lately taken 
place—the annual assault-at-arms of the club in connection with 

the Mechanics’ Institution, and the opening of the new Atheneum 
Gymnasium. The great fame the Mechanics’ Club and certain of its 
members have acquired for the fearful and wonderful nature of their 





pure gymnastic feats, induced us to pay it a visit on its reception night. 
The evening’s entertainment consisted of exercises on the various 
gymnastic apparatus, of boxing, fencing, singlestick, and the working of 
Indian clubs and dumb-bells, with fencing drill. It was witnessed by a 
crowded and respectable house, who bore the crush, the heat, and the 
stuffiness for which the lecture hall of the. Mechanics’ Institution is 
proverbial, with great good-nature, and cheered till the perspiration 
streamed down again. After the few introductory remarks of the 
chairman, Mr. Harry Rawson, chiefly remarkable for exultation over the 
coup-de-grace given to prize-fighting, now, he said, consigned to the 
limbo whither bull-baiting and such like brutal sports were long ago 
sent, the performance and the performers were soon in full swing. We 
thought that after the last assault the force of gymnastics could no 
further go, but further this year they did go. 

Gymnastic tricks are of four kinds—“ strength,” “swinging,” “ shoot- 
ing,” and “balancing,” and alone or combined, simple or complex, there 
they were to be seen in such perfection as they have never attained 
before. Messrs. Marmon, E. Renshaw, and Henry eclipsed themselves. 
All kinds of twists and dislocations were done on the rings—the arms 
seeming capable of turning round indefinitely, and either way indiffer- 
ently; all kinds of “shoots,” backwards and forwards; all kinds of 
“lifts,” with one hand or both ; all kinds of “balances” on the hands, 
with the body straight up in the air; all kinds of “horizontals,” with 
the body extended stiffly out ; all kinds of turns, swings, and circlings 
Were accomplished with the ease and precision that years of practice 
slone can give. It was the same on the other apparatus. The best 
symnasts of other clubs could only look on with amazement. But if 
perfection was to be admired, there was also to be deplored that which 
will surely be the ruin, and which is certainly now the disgrace of 
eymnastics. There was the wildest and most uncalled-for “sensational- 





ism” that endangers life and limb. Nothing could be done unless 
it were finished up with a grand summersault of some sort. The 
hearts of the audience were set leaping and palpitating at the 
daring tempting of Providence that repeatedly took place, It 
was only by the greatest good-fortune that no accidents happened. 
And to the shame of a Manchester audience every fresh attempt of the 
kind, however poor and clumsy, was outrageously applauded ; while 
the really admirable and unparallelled feats of muscular strength passed 
off unnoticed. The chairman himself not only did not interfere, but 
looked on with approval; nay, characterized gymnastics as “a noble, 
a worthy, and a manly pursuit.” Some boy threw off from the rings 
with a swing into the air, and, turning heels overhead, came down— 
once all but into an astonished lady's lap—on his feet as it happened, 
and Mr. Rawson beheld and called it noble! A reckless youth swung 
round and round a bar, centrifugally, at a dizzy speed, onl y holding by 
the joints of his fingers, and Mr. Rawson called it worthy! Undersized 
lads aped—and very badly—the sensational acrobatism of the music- 
halls, and he called it manly! He had previously rejoiced that the 
deathblow had been given to bull-baiting and prize-fighting. These 
were but the results of brute and animal instincts. There was some- 
thing natural about a battle between beasts or men, even when they 
were merely hired to make an English holiday. There was in them an 
exhibition of pluck and endurance, however degrading and revolting. 
But these mad, sensational, break-neck tricks, as they are technically 
and aptly called, are unnatural and more inexcusable than even prize- 
fighting and music-hall performances. The wretched men and women 
who take part in the latter have the excuse that they must make a 
living for themselves and their families, whatever it may cost ; but the 
Cannot the 
directors, who are supposed to superintend the yarious institutions with 


Manchester amateurs have nothing to plead in excuse. 


which these clubs are connected, see whether such insanity cannot 
somehow be checked before they are compelled to do so ? 

In contrast with the chairman’s fine opening remarks against prize- 
fighting, was the round or two between two heavy weights in the first 
part of the programme. Had there been anyone there who knew 
anything of boxing it would have been at once stopped. The style was 
atrociously bad, the science ata minimum, and the hitting wild and 
foul. Blows were freely given with the inside of the hand, and one or 
two black eyes were the result. And yet the cheering and the calls of 
encore were so loud and long that the chairman had to rise and say that 
the length of the programme precluded encores, but there would be 
The faintest echo of a formal cheer 
was all that rewarded Mr. 8. Crowley's exquisite and graceful displays 


more boxing in the second part. 


of form and style in fencing and singlestick. This told a tale and 
betrayed what the spectators had come to see. 

We cannot congratulate the Mechanics’ Institute Club on their general 
skill or style in exercising with light Indian clubs and dumb-bells, or 
It was, indeed, as the chairman in another sense 
Mr. Marmon displayed an extraordinary 
amount of strength for so small a man—but nothing more. 


wielding heavy ones. 
termed it, an exhibition. 
Mr. Inglis 
has sadly fallen off; and the manner in which he appeared to do his 
utmost to strain himself or burst a blood-vessel while jerking up enor- 
The house, however, cheered 
as wildly as ever at his endeayours. Extreme violence was the charac- 
teristic of the sabre v. bayonet bout between Mr. Law and him. The 
second round of boxing, which might be termed an assault at arms’ 


mous weights, was painful to witness. 


length, showed a glimmering of science, but did not bring down the 


_ house to the extent that the glove-fizht of Messrs. Marmon and Inglis 


did last year. The fencing drill @ la militaire, conducted by the in- 
structor to the Club, isa step in the right direction. It shows what 
clubs should aimat. The stand-jumps of Mr. Law were very great, but 
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we should like to see them done over a stick, instead of a string, and to 
hear the highest height cleared, not the highest attempted, given out. 
The versatility and general excellence of Marmon, again winner of the 
Mackie gold challenge medal, is as much to be praised as his morbid 
ambition for dangerous and gratuitous displays is to be condemned. 

The Athenwum Gymnastic Club opened their season in the new 
gymnasium—lately the library. It looks spacious, is well fitted up, and 
more like what a gymnasium ought to be than the miserable dark 
burrow in which exercise formerly went on. On practice nights, here 
and elsewhere, one of the worst resulta of festivals and assaults comes to 
light. Not only do the “cracks” venture to the very verge of the 
daring, but neophytes are induced to follow the example of the masters 
of the craft. They show themselves the most ridiculously awkward of 
awkward syuads. They come down on their backs and heads any how 
and every how. Sprains, strains, and contusions, with lingering pains, 
to which those of rheumatism are as nothing, attend them. The ad- 
vantages they reap if, undeterred by accidents, they, after many months 
of wearing labour, struggle into the first ranks, are not such as sensible 
men would think worth the risk and time. At tricks illustrative of 
involution, evolution, and convolution, such as make beholders imagine 
that every organ in their trunk has been upset, and a mess made of 
their interior generally, they are au fait. They can wield blocks of 
timber with handles comparedjto which paviors’ rammers are as trifles, 
and, perhaps, lift incredible weights. But what is the good of it all ? 
Their appearance, as a rule—at least it was so at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute Assault—speaks little for the health-bestowing properties of their 
pursuit. They look bulky about the shoulders—all upper part, like a 
talpole—stiff, ungainly, unpleasing to the artist’s eye, pale-faced, and 
boyish. What else can be expected in those who take early in life to a 
practice which unduly develops one part of the body at the expense of 
another, impoverishes the blood, excessively increases the action of the 
heart, irregularizes the circulation, interferes with the various processes 
of the body, and in time effectually weakens the vital stimulus? The 
retired private heroes are singularly reticent on the glories and benefits 
of gymnastics ; and such scientific teachers as Mr. Maclaren, of Oxford, 
who fully understand the great influence of gymnastics for good when 
rightly applied, decisively banish from their gymnasia everything that 
approaches the sensational. 

But when experience vainly cries out to the gymnast, our voice can 
be of little avail. Mr. Hanning’s awful disaster in the Free Trade Hall 
a few years back will be long remembered, as will Mr. Marmon’s equally 
fearful one at Huddersfield lately, This latter gymnast has come to 
grief as often and as seriously as a gentleman jockey. But there is 
hardly an amateur of any standing who hasnot suffered as much as 
either of the above-mentioned pair. The cause of this mania is two-fold. 
There is first and foremost the wild desire to add medal to medal, and 
prize to prize, and this vanity has been fostered by the great 
multiplication of festivals of late. And secondly, there is the equally 
inordinate ambition of the gymnasts to display their skill and their 
medals at all the festivals and assaults-at-arms they can. People who 
would rather die than enter a theatre, go into raptures about paltry 
araateur performances and performers; and applaud to the skies the 
ungraceful and disgraceful imitations, given by their young friends, of 
music-hall acrobatism, while a chairman is provided, who beams upon 
the hazardous and useless performance, and calls it “a noble, a worthy, 
and a manly pursuit!" 


—_— 
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A MANCHESTER CHARACTERISTIC.—Character is tick, 
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Ovr CorreEsPoNDENCE CoLuMNS,—Pillar letter-boxes. 


* porters are very confident. Party feeling runs very high it 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION RACES, 
FINAL NOTES. 
oe being the last opportunity we shall have of commenting 
on these sports, we avail ourselves of it to make a few final 
observations. Prime Minister made his first appearance this 
season at the Guildhall, and was looking well and playful as 
usual, In this neighbourhood nothing new has occurred, beyond 
the scratching of the Radical horses for East Cheshire ang 
Pot80s for the Manchester Cup. The Old Harry Colt sti 
continues to do very severe work, and his party are very conf. 
dent. His opponents are equally so, but Turveydrop has hada 
relapse again, and has never got over the gruelling he got in the 
Promotion Trial Stakes, As usual on the eve of a great race, 
there have been several attempts to get at the favourites. One 
Fussyden, a notorious nobbler, attempted to do for both the 
Old Harry Colt and Sir Railroad, the Stockpart favourite, but 
he was caught in the act, and had it taken out of him smartly, 
The Banker and Mackintosh continue to do steady work, and 
the latter has been heavily backed for a place. Jacobite is still 
first favourite, and is nearly certain to be one of the first three, 

THE SALFORD Cup race has increased in interest, and the 
Engineer has advanced in favour, but Stockbroker is still freely 
backed against him. The new river course is considered to be 
in the Engineer’s favour. The Stalybridge Infant still shows 
signs of his recent illness, but what with padding, hair dyes, and 
other decorations, he contrives to pass muster very fairly. The 
Infant’s supporters say that he cannot lose, although his illness 
has rather interfered with his preparation. 

SOUTH-WEST LANCASHIRE DERBY.—Demosthenes has not 
been out this week, but Old Merseydocks and Crucifix have 
been doing strong work. The latter is a fast horse, and seems 
to like having a dig into his opponent’s ribs whenever he hasa 
chance. Old Merseydocks is very slow in his paces, and he and 
Lord Sefton’s horse Greenfields are well matched. 

SoUTH-EAST LANCASHIRE STAKES.—The four candidates 
for this event continue to take daily gallops. Worsley goes very 
well, but his companion Snowdrop does not make much progress 
He’ labours very much, and requires no end of spurring and 
other stimulants. He .does his best, however, but that isnot} 
much. In such a contest as this he is quite out of his element, 
and he is of no use to Worsley, who would have run quite | 
well by himself. It is said that Snowdrop is running mercy 
because his owner thought he had quite as much right to gow 
to St. Stephens as his brother the Old Harry Colt. Snowdrop 
has not one single qualification for racing except that thereis 
plenty of money behind him. 

Bury Cup.—There will be a severe contest for this race 
Chelsea Buns is working hard ; but his opponent, Bury Bob, has 
the advantage of knowing the course thoroughly, and his sup 





Bury, and the money is put down to some purpose. In form 
contests a good deal of corruption always existed, and old soré 
are scarcely healed yet. The contests which Red Tape used ® 
have with Bob over this course were about the severest in Lat 
cashire. Dirt is freely thrown about on both sides, and a good 
deal of it sticks. Both horses seem to be able to get throu 
the mud pretty well, and the roughs and mudlarks are having# 
good time of it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES.—Pale Ale has been withdrawn it 
Stafford, and is entered for the county. The Mayor, from 
ford, is now expected to win easily. At Ashton-under-Lyne, 
the Yachtsman is to be opposed by a native-bred horse ; but 
should think the latter has but a poor chance against Tom, 
is as playful as he was ten or twenty years since, when 
to run on the Manchester course. At Blackburn there has! 
some rough work going on, and the horses have to be pre 
by the military. The contest will be very severe. 
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ITERARY CRITIC ON 
i» MR. BRIGHT. 


selection from Mr. John Bright’s 
A speeches has lately been published 
in two volumes. All the leading journals 
and reviews have said their say about 
these orations, and some of the articles 
have been remarkable for power and 
| ability. But they have dealt almost ex- 
| clusively with the political opinions of the 
aE speaker. An essay of a different cast has 
appeared in the Church paper, the 
uardian. Itcriticises the literary, rather 
than the political characteristics of the 
speeches, and, as the remarks have in this 
respect a somewhat exceptional interest, 
we quote a few of the principal passages. 
After speaking of Mr. Bright’s illness, the 
writer continues :— 


It has often been observed that since his re- 
covery his eloquence, if it has not soared on a 
higher wing, has been more glowing, more 

! various, more rich in copious and appropriate 
illustration, As an explanation of this circum- 
stance, it has been suggested that during the 
time of his convalescence he devoted himself to 
literature, grave and gay ; and that consequently 
when his health was restored he found himself 
with new resources at his disposal, which he 
knew full well how to employ in giving fresh 
effect to his great natural powers. Without 
prying into the secrets of Mr. Bright’s private 
life, we may see what light is cast on this sup- 

sition by such of his speeches as are contained 

in the volumes before us. His Parliamentary 
life began in 1843 ; while the earliest speeches 
ave which Mr. Rogers has edited belong to the 
ms year 1845. In 1845, and for some years after- 
wards, his style of speaking was ciear, trenchant, 
and, of course, occasionally violent ; but he had 
and not attained that full, abounding power of ex- 
pression which is like an abiding passion, and 
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ates continues to stir in the written word when the 

voice of the speaker has long been silent. The 
—s wer, nevertheless, was acquired by Mr. Bright 
ress. fore his serious attack of illness. -He had 
and learned in 1855 to makea wise use of the stores 
+ not of literature ; to compare, for instance, the suf- 


fering of our soldiers in a Crimean winter to the 


nett, 1AM tortures described in the Inferno of Dante. 
te as |B Still, there seems to be real indications that Mr. 
ercly um Bright, during the time of his gradual recovery, 
10 up devoted himself to literary study. We find him, 


in 1858, and afterwards, referring to a variety 
rdrop of authors, and especially to poets, with a 
ere is freedom which is only given by familiar 

intance. His latter style has often an easy 
and graceful flow, such as is seldom gained by 
writers or speakers who have not tried to profit 
by the best models. ' 


The writer quotes a passage from a 
speech in which Mr. Bright obtains a 
simile from Herodotus, “ the most-ancient 
of profane historians,” and then proceeds: 


Heredotus is not a writer to whom Mr. 
Bright often alludes ; his references to Dante 
and the Bible are much more frequent. Milton 
ls also a favourite author with Mr. Bright— 

haps his most special and habitual com- 
Panion out of the whole list of poets. The 
great orator, though not consistently a stern 
han, seems attracted by writers in whom a 
tondensed sternness is a conspicuous element. 
Hie has apparently less acquaintance wilh 
Shakspere, or less affection for him. He does 
ot often refer to our lighter literature, and he 
$ not peculiarly happy in his use of it. Such 
8 the picture of Mr. Bright which naturally 
merges from the volumes before us. He is a 
an, if not of one idea, at least not of many 




























ideas; 1 ttle disposed to deep thought; deficient 
in pl ilo ophical insight ; readily allowing his 
opin ons to assume a traditional form; and 
scarcely aiming at any considerable breadth of 
view. In his moral nature he is hearty, earnest, 
and affectionate ; but he is also far too apt to 
be prejudiced and angry, and to employ his 
anger as a weapon in attacking positions which 
he would find it more difficult to assail by 
argument. He has taken much pains in culti- 
vating his mind; and yet his mental cultivation 
isin a certain sense superficial. He can appre- 
ciate Milton and Dante without being himself 
either Dantesque or Miltonic ; the great authors 
whom he has studied have not struck their roots 
down into the depths of his being. He has 
apparently read them with a wish to use them 
for purposes of illustration, rather than to 
sympathise with their profoundest meaning. 
He has himself observed of some men of great 
intellect, that they have lost much by fighting 
with party, and for party, and for the gains 
which party gives: like the captive Samson 
of old— 
They grind in brazen fetters. under task, 
With their Heaven-gifted strength— 

and the country and the world gain little by 
those faculties which God has given them for 
the blessing of the country and the world. Of 
Mr. Bright it may be said, that if party has not 
blinded him, considerations of class have fettered 
him, and experience has not largely increased 
the range of his political vision. His oratory 
is really grand, but it has a grandeur of. manner 
above its matter ; in the judgment of thoughtful 
men, it suffers from a deficiency of motive. If 
his aims, honest as they undoubtedly are, had 
a sweep as broad and grand as that of his words, 
he would be an astonishing man indeed. 





COLERIDGE, NOT PORSON. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX.) 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Porson,” is 
altogether wrong in supposing that the lines 
you quoted in the article on All Saints’ Church 
are not to be found in Coleridge. If he will 
refer to Moxon’s ‘complete edition, page 192, 
he will find a poem entitled ‘The Devil’s 
Thoughts,” which, by the way, though for 
some reason left out of other editions, is by no 
means obscure, and is generally known as 
Coleridge’s. It originally appeared in the 
Morning Post, and made such a sensation that 
several hundred sheets extra were sold, the 
paper wae in request for several weeks after- 
wards. This fact is mentioned in the preface 
to the complete edition. The lines too are 
misquoted by your correspondent. They run as 
follows :— 


He saw an apothecary on a white horse 
Ride by on his vocations: 
And the Devil thought of his old friend 
Death in the Revelations. 
He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 
A cottage of gentility ;° 
And the Devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is the pride that apes humility. 

I don’t know where your correspondent has 
got the anecdote relating to Porson, and he 
gives no authority fer it, but I am convinced 
that if this poem, or the idea of it, had been 
stolen by Coleridge, we should have heard of it 
before now. De Quincey was sharp to note 
any plagiarisms on the part of Coleridge, and 
has pointed out a few. But he makes no 
mention of this. —Yours, 

Manchester, Noy. 9. M. J. 





A bachelor, according to the latest definition, 
is a man who has lost the opportunity of making 
a woman miserable. 





PHRASES FROM WORDSWORTH 


IN POPULAR USE. 


T is worthy of note that more solid phrases 
I of Wordsworth’s coinage have passed 
into current use than from any other poet but 
Shakespere. It is true, in addition, that he 
set patterns of expression, and whispered to 
studious and sensitive minds some of the 
unapprehended secrets of language. How 
many readers of Pendennis can lay their fingers 
upon two little g/inés of Wordsworth—verbal, 
exact as they are—which it contains? How 
many know that Mr. Thackeray’s famous 
definition of a snob—one who admires mean 
things meanly—is founded upon a verse in 
Ruth? How many readers of Silas Marner 
can find in Wordsworth the motto chosen by 
the author? How many could, off-hand, find 
him in Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Carol? The 
fact is, that while the general public are 
neglecting to read a great man, his peers and 
his admirers are constantly reproducing him. 
By-and-by the quoted ‘‘ jewels five words long” 
become so familiar (like this very expression) 
that the inverted commas are omitted. Then 
they are parodied or half-parodied, And what 
is the next stage? Why, somebody who sees 
the half-parody perceives at 4 glance that this 
new turn of language may be used as a pattern 
—and he proceeds so to use it. In this way 
our resources of expression are enriched ; not 
by addition to the vo: abulary, but by new com- 
binations of old material. t us take only a 
very few of the Wordsworthian phrases which 
are constantly used with or withvuut quotation 
marks. Thus :—‘‘ Surprised by joy, impatient 
as the wind”—‘*’Tis said that some have died 
for love” —*‘ feel the touch of earthly years"— 
‘fan instinct, call it; a blind sense”—*‘ an 
unassuming commonplace of nature”—‘‘ a 
prodigal’s favourite [and then] a miser’s pension- 
er”—‘* strenuous idleness” (the original of 
**masterly inactivity”)—‘* serious faith, and 
inward glee”—‘*‘ the kindred points of Heaven 
and Home”—‘‘a pagan, suckled in a creed 
outworn”—‘‘ we feel that we are greater than 
we know”—‘‘ we have a vision of our own,” 
&c.—‘ unimagined beauty” —‘ the unconquer- 
able strength of love”—‘‘the still, sad music 
of humanity”—‘ lady of the Mere, sole-sitting 
by the shores of old romance’—*‘' a heart that 
watches and receives” —‘* little, nameless, un- 
remembered acts of kindness and of love”— 
**the heavy and the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world” —‘*‘ years, that bring the 

hilosophic mind.” And so we might go on 
pr ever. Some of these little bits are constant- 
ly used without inverted commas—the three 
last, for example. Turning to she Ode, we 
count at a glance four-and-twenty splendours of 
expression which have become a 
of quotation. As to such possages, i — 
the glories in this ‘man’s immortal crown—and 
as to little touches of descriptive phraseology 
applied to nature, if some recent ts were 
stripped of all they have ‘‘ conv ” and put 
on out of Wordsworth, they might not indeed 
be ashamed, but the world would see that they 
were naked, 





Our GRAMMAR ScHooL.—Mr. F. W. 
Walker, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Mr. G. 
E. ‘Thorley, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College, in the same University, have been 
appointed Examiners in the Final Classical 
Schools, #.¢., examination for classical honours. 
The former is the present High Master of our 
Grammar School, the latter one of its most 
distinguished puplis. 
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DR. PANKHURST AND THE 
JUDGES. 


HE appeal of the women to be allowed to 
vote at elections was heard before the 
Judges of Appeal, in the Court of Common 
Pleas, on Saturday last, and judgment was 
given against them on Monday. ‘Their advocate 
was Mr. Coleridge, Q.C. Mr. Coleridge, of 
course, was logical, argumentative, historical, and 
almost eloquent, but he was not convincing. 
It is well known that a certain class of beings 
rush in where angels fear to tread. Once 
beaten, and beaten, too, upon all points, Mr. 
Coleridge wisely retired from the fray ; but his 
junior, Dr. Pankhurst, with his customary 
fatuous inability to comprehend the fitness of 
things, persisted in boring the judges, and this 
singular scene ensued : 

The case was that of Cherlton v. the Over- 
seers of Rusholme. Dr. Pankhurst said he 
appeared for the appellant, as Mr. Coleridge, 
his leader, declined to argue it. 

The Chief Justice —The rale is that one 
counsel only is heard. 

Dr. Pankhurst.—This is a very important 
case. It is that a person, being a freeholder, is 
entitled to vote for a knight of the shire. The 
case was reserved by Charles W. Lewis, Esq., 
the revising barrister, atacourt held in Rusholme, 
in ] anc ish re. 

Mr. Justice Willes.—Is this a woman’ s case. 

Dr. cankburst t is. 

Mr. Justice Wiltes.— There is another principle 
which guides all courts that it is not allowable 
to resist an established principle of law. What 
is the distinction between this case and the last? 
We have established it as a principle of law 
that a woman cannot vote. 

Dr. Pankhurst.—It is a very important case, 
and the details are different. In this case the 
claimant ‘'s a freeholder. 

Mr. Justice Willes.—It is a waste of public 
time, and the case cannot be argued again. 

Mr. Justice Byles.— We have solemnly decided 
that every woman is personally incapable. 

Mr. Justice Willes.—We cannot go back on 
our judgment. 

Dr. Pankhuest.—-It is unfortunate. 
so much to urge. 

The Chief Justice.— You say it is unfortunate 
that we have not heard your argument. You 
were the junior in the last case, and | assume 
that you stated to your leader everything that 
was worrh attending to. 

Mr. Coleridge said he had not urged some 
points that his friend might think had some- 
thing in them, and he should be glad if the 
Court heard him. 

The Chief Justice. ~It was because you dealt 
so fully with the county franchise as an argu- 
ment that the Court decided the point as to 
legal incapacity. If there was any distinction 
to be made between this case and the last, the 
Court were ready to hear it. What is the dis- 
tinction you propose to make ? 

Dr. Pankhurst. —That women are entitled 
to vote by the common law as freecholders, 

Mr. Justice Keatiny,-- las not that heen de- 
cided? We have decided that they are incom- 
pet nt to vote, 

The Chief Justice. —Do you expect to con- 
vince us that we are wrong, and that we ought 
udgment just given ? 

Dr. Pankhurst.—Your judgment is inchoate, 
and might be altered during the Term. (Loud 
laughtet.) This is not a point of common law, 
but of constitutional law. 

The Chief Justice. —Are you going to argue 
that in ancient times women were not precluded 
from voting ? 

Dr. Pankhurst.—Precisely. 

The Chief Justice. —Then that is precisely 
the question we have already-decided, and we 
will not hear that matter again discussed. 


There is 


to alter our | 








Dr. Pankurst.—It is so great a subject. It 
involves so vast a mass of materials that it is 
impossible to have them all from the mouth of 
one man. (Continued laughter.) 

The Chief Justice.—This case is governed 
our decision in the last, and this appeal is 
dismissed. 





BEETHOVEN. 


HE Graser Tagespost contains a letter 
addressed by the composer, Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner, to the United States con- 
sul, A. W. Thayer, in Vienna, on Beetho- 
ven’s last moments, so differently related 
by the different biographers. The following 
form the principal portions of this mosf 
interesting epistle :— 


When on the 26th of March, 1827, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, I entered 
Beethoven’s bedroom, I found there Hofrath 
Brenning, his son, and Mrs. van Beethoven, 
the wife of Johann van Beethoven, landed 
proprietor aid apothecary, of Linz, and besides, 
my friend, the portrait painter, Joseph Teltscher. 
I believe that Professor Schindler was also 
present. These gentlemen, after a while, left 
the composer in his death struggle, and had 
little hopes of finding him yet alive on their 
return. During the last moments of Beethoven 
there was no one in the room except Mrs. van 
Beethoven and myself. After Beethoven had 
lain from three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
I came, breathing hard in his agonies, yet with- 
out consciousness, till about five, a flash of 
lightning, accompanied by a violent clap of 
thunder, came down and lighted up the death 
chamber (there lay snow in front of Beethoven's 
house) with a dazzling glare. After this unex- 
pected phenomenon, Beethoven opened his 
eyes, lifted up his right hand, and for several 
seconds looked upwards, his fist clenched and 
with a very serious, threatening countenance, as 
if he meant to say, “I defy you, you hostile 
powers! Avaunt, God is with me!” when his 
raised hand fell back upon his bed, his eyes 
half closed. My right hand lay under his head, 
my left rested on his chest. No more breath, 
no more motion of the heart! It is not true 
that I had asked Beethoven to take the dying 
sacraments, but I did, at the request_of the 
wife of the late musical publisher, Thomas 
Haslinger, cause Beethoven to be asked in the 
most delicate manner by Jenger and the landed 

roprietress, Mrs. van Beethoven, to fortify 
Fimself by the taking of the Lord’s supper. 
That Beethoven said to me (who was not even 
present on March 24, 1827, in the forenoon, 
when he took the Viaticum) the words, ‘‘ Plau- 
dite, amici, comeedia finita est,’ is pure inven- 
tion. Nor did Beethoven, I am sure, make 
use of such an expression, so utterly contrary 
to his straightforward chararter, to anyone 
else. Qa the other hand, neither did Mrs. van 
Beethoven relate to me on the dying day of her 
brother-in-law, that, afier he had taken the 
Viaticum, he had said to the priest, “I thank 
your reverence, you have brought me comfort.” 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the Sphina Office, 14, Market Place, Manchester. 
Every manuscript should bear the name and address of 
the sender. All contributions are attentively considered, 
and uraccepted MSS. are returned on receipt of stamps 
for postage. No replies or MSS. can be delivered on 
personal application. 

Back Numpers of the Sine may be obtained on 
application to the Publisher, by order from any Book- 
seller and Newsagent, or at the SfAinx Office, 14, 
Market Place. 

Lusiness communications and advertisements should 
be addressed to Tue Manacer, 14, Market-place, 
Manchester. 


(Astowns 
225. per pozes. 


This excellent Hungarian W: 
pee gette t a p= for ts nour 
es. As we import 
p> Pa without any IN1 
AGENCY, and bottle if under 
sonal inspection, 
genuineness, 





VY ERMOUTH.—Finest Italian. 


When we rnrropvcen this excellent BITTER 
WINE to the notice of the Public some yearns 
we brought it on in Bottle, but now 
that we have made a market for it, we ft 
on tm cask, and Bottle it oursELvgs, y 


savina considerably in freight and other ex 


peuses, and enabl us to put it within the 
eas a wider circle, by REDUCTION of 
e would respecttulty solicit atten’ 
of MEDICAL MEN to thi article, anid Miall be 
to show them samples, 


32¢. PER DOZEN. 


2s. 10p. PER BOTTLE 


JAMES SMITH AND COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS: 
MANCHESTER: 26, MARKETSTRES2L | 
LIVERPOOL: 11, LORD-STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, HIGH-STREET. 
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| HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, ETO. 





——— 


! BODEG A. 


—— 


(Under the New Stock Exchange, ) 


| NEWMARKET STREET, CROSS STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


LARGE DOCK SAMPLE GLASSES 


the bottle, dozen, and quarter cask. 


ROEDERERS, CLICQUOTS, MOETS, 
PERRIER JOUETS, GIESLERS, 
AND EVERY NOTED CHAMPAGNE, 





JOHN DEAN, 
Manager. 


SPANISH WINE CELLARS, 


d thirty different Suerrtes (shipped direct from 
the first houses) may be tasted from the original 
at WHOLESALE Pricgs, #.¢., same as by 


CHARGED PER SAMPLE BOTTLE AS PER DOZEN. 





HE CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 
9 & 101, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 





Service and the most moderate charges. 
Exclusively for Gentlemen after’ p.m. 
Original le M 
EAPOLITAIN E ICES, supplied to 
Hotela, Confectioners, and Restaurants im Manchester. 


N.B.—Public and Private Picnic Parties, Soireés, Balls, 
, supplied at a few hours’ notice. 


7, foot 





UNCHEON, DINNERS, AND SUPPERS. 
First-class 


of FRENCH and 
the principal 


J. CAVARGNA, Proprietor. 





@ HOM 
ROOMS, ST. ANN’S PASSAGE, 
ENTRANCE FROM 
KING STREET, CROSS STRBET, 
AND ST. ANN’S SQUARE. 


Tamtrew Years wirh Mr. Brown. 


AS’'S CHOP AND SANDWICH 


THOMAS STUDD, Proprietor. 





MRS. CHARLESWORTH, 


CHOP AND STEAK HOUSE, 
35, CANNON STREET. 





TEWART’S: TELEGRAPH DINING 


| HD HALL, Halfmoon-strest. Soups in variety: best in 


city : from ten till four. 





PANS! DANS!! DANS!! 
No, 5, ST. MARY’S-GATE. 


The Best and Cheapest RESTAURANT in Town. 
Joint . cance Ge 
Soup or Fish and Joint .. 1. sss. 9d. 


WINES, and SPIRITS, &c. 





! 


A, COFFEE, STEAKS, & CHOPS on the shortest notice. 





RICHARDSON & SONS, dealers and retailers o 
reign Wines and Spirits, 103, 105, 107, Deansgate, an 
King-street. 


Sample bottles at wholesale prices, 






STABLISHED HALF A CENTURY.— 


of 
d 











Grosvenor-street. 





EAV ER’S ] Irish Whisky, 7 years’ old. 
Sample bottles at wholesale — —73, Brook- 








. TURKISH BATH, Broughton-lane, 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


RETAIL PRICES, 


6d. 


6d. 





ae eS 

PURE WATER FILTERS, 
From 5s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 

SLATE CISTERNS, with or without Filters, as 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition, Hyde Park, 
1851, Class 5, and also at the Great International 
Exhibition, 1362, Glass 10. Estimates on appli- 
cation. 


SLACK & BROWNLOW, 
VICTORIA STREET, 
Works: Upper Medlock Street, Hulme, Manchester. 








ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


E PRITCHARD’S TEETHING 
AND FEVER POWDERS. They are excellent 


Er 


* |for children from three months to twelve years, for fits, 


convulsions, restlessness, and irritation in cutting their 
teeth. Sold by all Chemists. Free 15 stamps. 


7, CHORLTON ROAD, MANCHESTER. 





UPTURES—Exnuisition Prize Mepat, 
» 1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, Inventor 
and Sole Maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 
TRUSS. Deformity Instruments, Elastic Stockings, and 
other Invalid appliances 

26, OL. MILLGATE, MANCHESTER, 





THE NEW 
JPERFUME. 


LANCASHIRE WITCHES’ eet 
A most delicious and permanent perfume for the 
handkerchief and toilet. 





Prepared only by 
MOTTERSHEAD & CO., 





1, MARKET-PLACE, and corner of ST. MARY’S GATE, 
HESTER. 

R. FORREST, Antiquarian.— 

Old Books, Prints, Curiosities, 


H ~ 
*BOUGHT AND SOLD*ON COMMISSION, 
A large Collection of Shaksperian Illustrations, &c., &c., 


on Bale. 
17a, CARLTON BUILDINGS, COOPER STREET. 





HE PRINCESS SEWING MACHINE, 
Price £5, 'Comptete. The Best Hand Lock-Sitch 
Machine in the market. 
Depot: 67, OLDHAM STREET. 
‘av J--ALQDGSON. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
HE ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


has Removed from 25, Corporation-street, to 3, St. 
Mary’s-gate. —Single Subscription, £1 1s. for newest 
works, second. class 10s. 6d,, for two.vols., recent works 
|changed at pleasure, Surplus Books for sule at reduced 


Lists, &c., post free. 





s 





has been completely renovated. Is now REOPENED 
the men gompletely renovated. Jen Mr. and Mrs. Potter. 


H. WOOD, Sole Agent. 


MART'’S MART’S MART'S 
TEA AND COFFEE 


MART. 


STRONG USEFUL TEA, 2/2 per lo. 
SPLENDID BREAKFAST CONGOU, 
2/6 per Ib., 

BEST VALUE IN THE CITY. 
CHOICE MIXTURES OF TEAS, 
2/8 per Ib. 3/- per Ib, 3/4 per Ib. 
ALL NEW SEASON'S. 


The last-named Mixtures are all strongly recommended, 
as they combine strength and body with richness of flavour. 


N.B.—J. B. MART offers the finest Teas at prices not ta 
be met with at any other house in the trade, 


OBSERVE THE ADDRESS : 


wT. B. MART, 


110, BOROUGH BUILDINGS, 
LONDON ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 





Nw Pi er Brgy ope By 

vis pnbowed and Cut-out FLOWERS, FIGURES, &o., 
rap-books, Screens, &e. ; 

ELEGANT. PERFUMED SACHEIS, CARDS, &e., 


For 
ROBERT PAY LOR, 
Manufuacturing Fancy Stationer, 
54 and 56, Deansgate. 





ALFORD CARRIAGE: WORKS, 

rages and Light, Traps’ Repared. abd Palnted 
eR 

ten aa style a nat siven for iow Sut 

or g- 





MATHER’S 


RIENTAL ROSE CREAM, 
EXTRACTED FROM THE CHOICEST 
ROSE LEAVES, 
Removes Sourf, strengthens and imparts a gloss (with- 
out the use of Pomades) to the Hair, and prevents Bald. 
ness, even restoring the growth in many cases which 
uppear 





Sold } he Chemists, in bottles, at 1s., 2x. 6d., and 5s. 
w 


elve bottles ‘sent, carriage paid, on receipt of 
12s, in stamps. ’ 





WILLIAM MATHER, 


14, Bath Newgate Street, Teion, B.C.; 19, 
Hanging Ditch, and 109, Chester Road, Manchester. 





AVE 20 PER CENT,” and don’t Buy 

REPPS, Sergés, Winceys, or other kinds of Dress 
Materials, without first seeing the 8 Lots NOW 
SELLING, at atondahing prices, at th at the Old Dress House, 
66, Deansgate.—C. SH. 





LAYTON’S CREAMADORO 
is the only reliable preparation for restoring grey 
hair to its original colour and effectually curing baldnéss. 
In addition to numerous testimonials from medical men 
in all parts of the kingdom, Dr. Musyratt, of the College 
of Chemistry, has kindly forwarded the following :— 
“TI have carefully analised Clayton’s Creamadoro for re- 
storing the human hair. Its stimulating and cleansing 
properties are excellent. 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., F.BS., &c.’ 


Agents ;—London, Butler and Crigg Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, York, Raimes and Co.; Manchester, Woolley 
Market-street, and John Heywood, Deanagate , and @ 

respectable chemists and stationers, and may be had from 
the Laboratory, 68, Rosamond.street, East, Manchester, 
in cases, on receipt of 3. in stamps. 





HOMAS CAVANAH, late Practical 





Foreman to Kendal, Milne, & Co., Upholsterer, 
Cabinet Haber, General Furnisber, iro ‘Beda and 
Bedding Warehouse, 81, Oxford-street, b 
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THE " MANCHESTER ‘LUNCHEON BAR ("™*Ghditcons. “°) 30, MARABLE STREET, * 


Large Dcce Sample Class Sherry and Sandwich, 4d. Superior Stout of Ale and Sandwich, 34 
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EPRESENTATION OF MANCHESTER, 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY’S COMMITTEE SIT 
DAILY, at 82, Market-strect. Gentlemen desirous of 
— the Committee are respectfully requested to for- 
ir names to the Honorary Secretary. 

Hi. B. JACKSON, Chairman. 

CHARLES DURHAM, ) v 

CU NTENDERSON, ’ ¢ Vice Chairmen. 

J. NIELD, Honorary Secretary. 





MANCHESTER ELECTION. 

NV R. MITCHELL HENRY’S EXECU- 
I TIVE COMMITTEE will be glad to be favoured 
on the Polling day with the use of Private Vehicles, for 
the purpose of the Election. Friends of Mr.“ HENRY 
willing to volunteer their services on the Polling day are 
invited to give their names to the Committee of the Ward 
lin which they reside.—By order, 

J. NIELD, Hon. Sec. 


Central Committee Rooms, 82, Markct-street. 
ANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
A a — of £5 from ‘‘a Friend of the late Ernest 


Reuss, Esq.,” is aay tay 2 AND 
LA 
es ti. ©. OATS,” ¢ Hon Secs. 
OMONA GARDENS. 
BAND EVERY SATURDAY AT SIX O'CLOCK. 
Admission 6d. 














CAUTION. 


DULTERATED TOBACCO.— 
In consequence of the recent seizures of Adulterated 
| Tobacco, and the conviction of wholesale dealers and 
jretailers in Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, and other towns, 
in the mitigated penalty of £50 in each case, the Executors 
lof WILLIAM HARGRAVES feel it their duty to inform 
their numerous customers that all Tobacco sold by them 
(including Irish Roll), is Guaranteed Perfectly Genuine, 
and Free from Adulteration of any kind. 
| Tobaceo and Cigar Manufactory, 44, Swan-street, and 2. 
4, 6, 8, amd 10, Mason-st., Manchester. 


stablished 1833, 








~ ALEXANDRA 
ININ ‘a. ROOM, 


Noxt Door to the Free Taape Hatt, 
PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


— ---—— 


[Proprietor - - - + R. ASHCROFT, from London. 


| SOUPS from 9 a.m., 
| DINNERS from 12, pineing | Meat, breed and Vegetables, 


Cup of TEA or COFFEE, with Bread and Butter, 54. 
up of TEA or COFFEE, with plate of Meat, 8d. 
SMOKE RO 


ALL THE NEWSPAPERS OF THE DAY. 


| Writing Tables, Parcel Office, and 8 Messengers for 
Post Office or other verics, 


Best L. AVATORY and other conveniences in the City. 


SAM'S LONDON CHOP HOUSE, 


COCKPIT HILL, 
Beurmp tus "Bus Orrice, Marxet Sree, 
SMOKE PREVENTION. 
1 (emmanidaons WOODS AND CO.,, 


LIVER FOUNDRY, 


ORDSAL LANE, SALFORD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF D. K. CLARK'S PATENT, 
jcall attention to the arrangement for this pu now 
in use at the above Works, where particulars of Cost, &c., 
jmay be obtained. 

No will be made for Fitting Boilers, except 
mr, arrangement proves efficient. ., 
, , 
uj: 


BE 














OSWEGO 


PREPARED& 
CORN, 


_ MANUFACTRRED BY 


T. KINGSFORD AND SON, 


“At OSWEGO, State of New York, U.S. 


FOR 


BLANC MANGE, 
ICH CREAM, é&o,, 


AND FOR 


INFANTS’ and INVALIDS’ FOOD. 


It is invaluable (prepared the same as arrowroot), 
the Oswego Corn being an excellent substitute. 


CAUTION. 

No OTHER HAS THE RIGHT TO THE TITLE OF 
ORIGINAL, EITHER In ENGLAND OR AMERICA, 
AND ONLY PARTIES WISHING TO DECEIVE THE PUBLIC 
WILL USE IT. 


2, CHINA LANE, PICCADILLY, 
MANCHESTER, 


LAZONBY'S 
PREMIER SOAP. 


LAZONBY’S 
PREMIER SOAP. 


"| [ AZONBY’S 
PREMIER SOAP. 


17 NO6S 
[AZONBY’S 


PREMIER SOAP. 


PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS|~ 


AGENT—R. E. LAZONBY, |= 


HE ENGLISH ASSUR No 


” So 
Chief Offi Palmerston Bol London, ’ 
ER OFFICES : »- oe 


BRIDGEWATER CLUB CHAMBERS, KING . 
RoBERT LL, Ba Mayor of Mes = 


or of 
(Aldetman) ‘Cotton Spinner’ ¢ 
; “Street ie simps 
oseph Simpson, Esq. (Messrs. 
Crumpsa Mis, and Fountain § 
SN kaneLOines lidated B 
: FIRE DEPARTMENT. | 
Rates of Premium and Conditious.—The rates: 
found fully as moderate as those by = va 


class companies. The English is not bound 
strictions of the combined offices. 


LIFE oer, 
Moderate Premiums. Fixed beral 
wae of not less than 35 per cent.—A few 


WAM. |. WHITTENBURY, Resident Secretary, 


ALBERT rr 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMP 


ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS * 


Annual et . seer nile 
New Premiums for 1867. see cenee ee QQ 000. 
POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFE ; 


NON-FORFEITABLE ASSURANCES, 
PAYMENTS TO CEASE AFTER TEN YEARS. 


+ 
wee 


caked TT 





Capital... 


Brancu Orrices—131, MARKET STR 
8. P. BIDDER, MANAGER » 


EETH FIXED WITHOUT PALM 
ry =e Tooth.. 


A 
JORDAIN’S Patent Self-Acting AnriPicraL 





or rer wa 
. th Pea 
130, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


(same side as All Saints’ Church), 
Consultations free, from 10 till & 


(HONSTANTINES TURKISH bee 
or Rheumatism and 
((ONSTANTINES RUSSIAN Bam 


lor Rheumatism and 
(HONSTANTINES “VAPOUR BATH HS 
for Rheumatism and Colds. 
23, OXFORD STREET, ST. PETER'’S. 


RS. J. B. LEECH 
(Late or 12, Strerrorp RoapD,) 


HAUNCH OF VENISO¥, 
DALE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Choice Wines and Do ag? wn Be sy gy Ord! 


ARY'S-@. 


em fom it 8 











SUCCESSFULLY 
0. 6, ST, mee 


BEST nner iene’ 
so é. = 


“Sou and oid rGollation or 
Wines, 7 aes _ Stout of ry 


cine toms 1d, to 4d. 
Sausage and Mashed ‘Beer, a 10 till 19) and 


and Cheese, $d. 
Tea, Chops, or Cold Meats, and Bread and 
: roast 1a 


Dinner chops or Steak, i with Bt Vegetales and 
Mrcall dite: ba. 





Manouester.—Prin Published for 4 
by Joan oe et 141 and 148, Dea 
Manchester, and sunday, 3 


* 
* 
rye 








Sheet, Valves, he: 


Da ckin. 


bir 


ll, Cerperstion-ctecst, Manchester. 


Bithe pariah of Stretford. Saturday, Nov. 14, 18%. 


STATHAM & 00 





